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INTRODUCTION 



This study is concerned with the best way to provide a regional 
program for educating deaf, blind, and crippled children in the Dayton- 
Miami Valley area. More specifically, the report provides recommenda- 
tions for the solution of organizational problems such as: financing, 

transportation, evaluation and placement, parent education and informa- 
tion, pupil registry and census, and physical facilities. The report 
concludes with a suggested organizational framework and "next steps" for 
carrying out this report's recommendations. 

Across the country, day schools and residential schools for the 
physically handicapped have become regional in character. The incidence 
of disabilities is so small as to make it economically unsound to organize 
in any other way. Few, if any, suburban or rural school districts can 
afford to provide an adequate educational offering for these children un- 
less they do so in conjunction with other districts. Few school districts 
have sufficient pupil population to warrant a comprehensive special educa- 
tion program. City districts which do have large pupil populations have 
found that increasing their special education enrollment by admitting out- 
of-city youngsters allows for better grouping arrangements, for broader cur- 
riculum offerings, for more adequate support services, and for a sequential 
pre-school -through-secondary program. 

Several Ohio cities, such as Dayton, have followed this course of 
action during the last several decades and have provided a high-quality 
educational program for physically handicapped children. These cities 
have achieved widespread praise and, in some instances such as Dayton a 
national reputation. 

Programs have grown rapidly, in part because of increases in the number 
of physically handicapped youngsters coming to school where formerly, in the 
absence of any special program, they stayed at home. The reputation of these 
programs attracts parents who want to take advantage of the educational 
opportunities for their handicapped children. As a result of population 
growth and the fact that building programs have not kept pace, districts 
are feeling a pinch for space. Some are being forced to reappraise their 
admission policies, raising questions about the validity of admitting out- 
of-district youngsters when children from within the city are in overcrowded 
classrooms. In the face of critical classroom shortages in virtually all 
areas of education ana with a tightening of dollars available to build new 

facilities, cities are forced to look for new alternatives in meeting their 
space needs . 

j ; One prominent Ohio educator recently summarized the situation with the 

0 comment that the traditional approach to educating physically handicapped 

children is in imminent danger of collapse in the major cities. Facilities 
I" are becoming old and out-dated. Space is at a premium and waiting lists 

| • are developing. Buildings are poorly located and often not in relation to 

*** new limited access highways. Tne transportation system is archaic and in- 



efficient. Costs are high and tuition payments prohibitive. Finally, too 
frequently, no one person is assigned responsibility for planning and co- 
ordinating or for resolving questions of placement. 

For many years the Dayton City Schools have operated classes (and pro- 
vided ancillary services) for deaf, blind, and crippled children for a 
multi-county area. Management and planning for this program have been uni- 
lateral and without cooperative interaction among the participating school 
districts. The project staff of this study regards the lack of an organiza- 
tional structure for joint planning as very unfortunate and to correct it 
recommends the establishment of a REGIONAL OFFICE FOR EDUCATING HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN--henceforth in this report referred to as ROEHC (pronounced ROE-CEE). 



RECOMMENDED PLAN 

The plan recommended in this study is to provide instructional programs 
and services for a five-county area and is based on information about handi- 
capped children enrolled in the Dayton program from 1964 until the 1969 school 
year. The counties suggested for inclusion in the ROEHC program--Darke , 
Greene, Miami, Montgomery, and Preble--are all contiguous to Dayton. Children 
from other counties currently attend the Dayton program, but an analysis of 
residence information shows that many live closer to other major population 
centers (Middletown, Hamilton, Springfield, Toledo, etc.). Programs do exist 
in some of these cities; where there is none, consideration should be given to 
starting one. 

Population Considerations 

A workshop on special education in Ohio concurred with the recommenda- 
tion "that a general population base of at least one-half million, 150,000 
typically of school age, is necessary to efficient and effective special 
education service organization and administration ijf such services are to 
be rendered by a single unit of instruction."*- 

There are more than 200,000 children of school age living in the five- 
county area designated for inclusion in ROEHC. Using the enrollment figures 
for the 1968-69 school year for this area, it can be seen that 50 percent of 
the children in the Dayton program for physically handicapped children re- 
sided outside the Dayton City School District. This percentage is increasing 
and has now reached the 66 percent level. Part of this is accounted for by 
the fact that many families are moving from Dayton to its suburbs. To date, 
they have been able to continue in the Dayton program. Some suburban families 
are recognizing the increased crowding and are pressuring local school admin- 
istrators to provide special services in the smaller districts. 



Designs for Organizing and Administering Special Education (Stark 
County, Ohio: Special Education Programming Center, 1965), p. 32. 
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Five-year enrollment (1964-69) of the number of deaf, blind, and 
crippled children in the Dayton Program from Dayton City and the five- 
county ROEHC area is as follows: 



A. 


DEAF 


1964-65 


1965-66 


1966-67 


1967-68 


1968-69 




5 -County 


70 


75 


71 


78 


105 




Dayton 


56 


58 


59 


60 


. 65 


B. 


CRIPPLED 














5 -County 


34 


36 


36 


38 


40 




Dayton 


51 


51 


50 


48 


42 


c. 


BLIND 














5-County 


7 


11 


14 


16 


18 




Dayton 


13 


13 


13 


19 


15 



The deaf program . In the deaf program it has been necessary to ini- 
tiate six additional instructional units'* during the period from 1964-1969 
to take care of the increase. The added enrollment from the Dayton City 
district would have necessitated about one unit only. Because of space 
limitations it was necessary to either eliminate service for three-year-olds 
or place children on a waiting list for entry. It was decided to raise the 
age limit to four years and accept all eligible children. The authors of 
this report cannot overemphasize how regrettable this decision was. Exper- 
ience has shown conclusively that it is especially important to deaf children 
that their language training begin early. Furthermore, help should be pro- 
vided to the parents during the child's infant years. A regional organiza- 
tion, as is recommended, would have had a program ready to go. 

The program for crippled childre n. In the program for crippled children 
there has not been pressure to accept greater numbers because of the dramatic 
drop in polio cases. Total numbers have increased, however, (but are not 



Unit as used in this report refers to an instructional grouping 
and applies also as a term used in Ohio program standards and procedures 
for calculating reimbursement under the school foundation program. See 
Appendix C for Unit definition for each category of disability. The reader 
is also referred to Administrator's Handbook for Special Education in Ohio's 
Schools (Columbus, Ohio: State Department of Education, June, 1968). 
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: shown in the above figures) because children outside the five-county area 

\ have been accepted into the program. Population growth and the Increased 

number of cerebral palsy children have kept enrollment high despite the 
j reduction of children afflicted with the crippling aspects of polio. 

\ 

The change in the type of crippled child being served at Gorman School* 
has entailed adding para -professional staff. Approximately 40 to 50 percent 
I t:be children are in wheel chairs at the present time, whereas, five years 

| ago approximately 20 to 25 percent were so confined. Today a greater number 

t* khese children are multiply handicapped and suffer increased physical and 

I mental deficits. Many need help in order to be fed as well as help in taking 

I care of their toilet needs. 

f 

The fact that children at Gorman are more severely handicapped and less 
ambulatory has also increased transportation difficulties and the problems 
f of loading and unloading children from private cars, taxis, and buses,, 

With thirteen units at Gorman School for the 1969-70 school year., the 
, school is now at capacity. Children may have to be placed on a waiting list 

f in the near future and the area served might need to be limited. 

Services for the visually impaired . Services for tne visually handi- 
; capped have not expanded to a great degree. It was necessary to cut enroll- 

ment back at the kindergarten level--again an unfortunate necessity due t;o 
; a lack of organizational structure to facilitate preplanning. There is one 

resource teacher for 17 to 20 blind children housed at U.S, Grant School. 

These children are integrated into the regular classrooms as much as possible. 
I ,fwo itinerant teachers, two or three times a week, visit a limited number of 

visually impaired children in the Dayton and Montgomery County area. 

I Dayton has attempted to coordinate services for visually handicapped 

! children needing large print textbooks. This service, as well as the vast 

quantities of materials and books for the blind, has necessitated the em- 
; ployment of two individuals to take care of the materials center used by the 

blind and partially sighted. Two part-time para-professionals have been em- 
ployed to help the resource teacher at Grant School. No reimbursement is 
available from the State Department of Education for the employment of these 
four much-needed staff members. 



With the present growth of the area surrounding Dayton it appears that 
the following additional classes will be needed in the next ten years: 

Deaf: 7 to 10 Units 

Orthopedic: 4 to 5 Units 

Blind and Visually Impaired: 1 or 2 Units 
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The Dayton program facility for orthopedically handicapped 
children. 
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Transportation Factors 



The plan recommended recognizes that travel time from residence to 
school should be within acceptable limits. In no instances should a child 
be required to travel more than one hour each way. Anything more places 
an additional burden on these already handicapped children. 

Factors of Finance 



In the present setup there are aides and other personnel employed in 
all these areas for which no financial assistance is available under the 
present financing procedures of the State of Ohio. 

The State has made it mandatory for school districts to provide serv- 
ice for handicapped children but has not formulated adequate means of finan- 
cing such programs. Likewise, it has not provided the means of administering 
such programs to insure that all children needing special education receive 
adequate services throughout their school years. It appears that the only 
method open to local school administrators is to formulate and implement co- 
operative regional plans. 



It would appear that if a regional plan could be formulated and operated 
in the Dayton-Miami Valley region, it could be adapted to other areas of the 
State. The ROEHC model could also show direction for the planning of services 
for other handicapped children, i.e., neurological ly impaired, retarded, and 
emotionally disturbed. 



THE REPORT FORMAT 

This report is divided into three parts. 

Part I deals with two critical questions: Which district in the Dayton- 

Miami Valley region should operate the REGIONAL OFFICE FOR EDUCATING HANDI- 
CAPPED CHILDREN, and What is the best arrangement for insuring a smoothly 
functioning cooperative relationship among the school districts participat- 
ing in the program? 

Part II is concerned with program management and includes recommenda- 
tions in several areas: Financing, Transportation, Evaluation ana Place- 

ment, Parent ancl Community Education and Information Program, Registry and 
Census of Physically Handicapped Children, and Physical Facilities. 

Part III presents some suggestions for organizing a REGIONAL OFFICE FOR 
EDUCATING HANDICAPPED CHILDREN. The report concludes with a discussion of 
next steps for carrying out the recommendations of this study. 
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PART I 



BASIC CONSIDERATIONS AND ARRANGEMENTS 



An educational program must operate within a school dis~ 
trict. Even a regional program serving many school systems 
according to Ohio law must have a "home base"--a district with 
responsibility. What district in the Dayton-Miami Valley region 
should have responsibility for administering the REGIONAL OFFICE 
FOR EDUCATING HANDICAPPED CHILDREN? 



A regional program will involve districts working together 
cooperatively. Their relationship can be formal, as through a 
contract, or it can be informal, based on gentleman's agreement. 
Usually, both are needed. What form should the ROEHC Agreement 
take and what should be included in this agreement ? 
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SECTION 1 

LOCATION AND RESPONSIBILITY FOR EDUCATING PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED CHILDREN IN THE DAYTON-MIAMI VALLEY REGION 



The aim in this section of the report is to answer the questions: 
Where should responsibility for administering a REGIONAL OFFICE FOR 
EDUCATING HANDICAPPED CHILDREN for the Dayton-Miami Valley be placed? 
Further, What choices are available, and on what considerations is the 
recommendation based? 
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RECOMMENDATION 

* A REGIONAL OFFICE FOR EDUCATING HANDICAPPED CHILDREN for the 
Daytom-Miami Valley region should be established to provide 
educational programs and services for physically handicapped 
children in a five-county area--Darke, Greene, Miami, 
Montgomery, and Preble. 

* Responsibility for the administration of ROEHC should be 
placed with the Dayton City Board of Education at this time 
However, ROEHC must be seen as a cooperative arrangement as 
provided under Ohio Code, Section 3313.92, with joint district 
responsibility and authority detailed in a written contract. 

* Other alternatives for placing responsibility may be made 
available through legislative decision that might offer a 
better solution over the long range. This possibility of 
new alternatives should be carefully watched and studied. 



WHAT DOES PRESENT OHIO LAW PERMIT? 

Any recommendation for placement of responsibility for ROEHC must 
conform to what is permissible under Ohio statutes. Only few options 
exist. The present arrangement is allowable, for it is based on the 
state's tuition law, a statute appropriate for solving across-distr ict- 
line placement problems in cases of individual children but hardly 
suitable to deal with inter-district arrangements in which large numbers 
of children are involved, as in the case under consideration. 

Law changes are being considered by the Ohio Legislature, but these 
do not provide solutions to present needs. The 108 th General Assembly 
deliberated the merits of establishing a regional authority for educa- 
tional programs and services in categories which seem to call for multi- 
district efforts, e.g., special education, data-processing, vocational 
education, and selected areas of administration and pupil services. Two 
plans were considered at length — Educational Resource Centers and Regional 
Service Centers. 
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Educational Resource Centers were proposed to permit multi-county 
and multi-district programs to operate under a single new school organ- 
ization. This concept would permit the merger of existing county systems 
and broaden authority through such Centers to establish and operate 
regional programs of special education. The proposal intended that forty 
such Centers would eventually be established to cover the entire state. 
Participation in Center programs would be optional, with local school 
districts retaining the prerogative of providing their own special edu- 
cation programs. Under this plan, the State Department of Education 
would assume a much heavier share of the cost of special education than 
is presently provided for either county or local school districts. 

* 

Regional Service Centers 

Regional Service Centers were also proposed. If approved by the 
Legislature, these would operate as regional offices of the State Depart- 
ment of Education with authority to provide special education programs on 
a regional basis. This proposal also contained financial relief to local 
school districts. 

In both instances, in addition to prescribing an organizational frame- 
work for regional programs for educating deaf, blind, and crippled chil- 
dren, these proposals would have set the geographical limits of the regions. 

It was not until late in the conduct of the present study that the 
Legislature rendered its decision: there would be no new law for operating 

regional educational programs in 1969. The door was left open, however, 
for the possible creation of two experimental units of the Educational 
Resource Center type in another year. 

Section 3313.92 Offers the Best Solution 

In the judgment of the project staff. Section 3313.92 of the Ohio 
Code offers the best solution for ROEHC at the present time. 1 In the 
absence of any new laws, this statute offers substantial relief to exist- 
ing problems. It provides for several boards of education to join to- 
gether in operating educational programs and services, subject to the 
approval of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. At first 
glance, Section 3313.92 seems to be mainly concerned with joint building 
projects. Actually, it is more far-reaching. Its provisions include: 

* Authority for cooperative participation in educational programs, 
projects, activities, and services. This includes both planning 
and operating the programs. 



1 



The complete text of this statute is 



present 



in Appendix A. 
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* Authority to set up a board, committee, or commission to insure 
an orderly process for decision-making, planning, and operating 
programs. This provision also establishes the way in which 
representatives from all cooperating school districts can sit 
together in review of the joint agreement. 

* A framework for the resolution of many teacher personnel and 
pupil personnel questions which arise during the normal course 
of a school year, and which, one could speculate, might be 
especially evident in a joint-district program. 

* A framework for the solution of numerous management problems 
such as, sharing in the cost of physical plant (including build- 
ing, renovation, and maintenance), program operation, specialized 
services, the maintenance of records, handling the receipt of 
gifts and grants, and the establishment of a special fund for the 
benefit of all districts entering into the cooperative agreement. 

Perhaps most important, this law provides for a formal contractual 
arrangement offering the security of a binding agreement, yet the flexi- 
bility to alter the arrangements when appropriate and when properly agreed 
to by the parties involved. It makes possible a smooth transition from 
the present organizational system to a new one using the existing physical 
facilities and staff, and building upon the present management program. 

In summary, Section 3313.92 permits the Dayton Board of Education to 
enter into an agreement with other school districts in the region to pro- 
vide an educational program for deaf, blind, and crippled children much as 
it has during the last several decades but with greater shared responsi- 
bility than has been the case to date. 



ALTERNATIVES FOR ORGANIZING SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS ACROSS DISTRICT 
LINES— THE NATIONAL PICTURE 

What is taking place in Ohio as the legislature debates the merits 
of the new laws to establish a regional educational authority and as other 
districts like Dayton search for ways to improve their programs that are 
regional in character is a reflection of what is occurring all across the 
nation. 

States and local districts throughout, America are facing the problem 
of providing for the education of handicapped children in areas of dis- 
ability where the incidence figures are low and the costs of education are 
high. Solutions differ, but at least four patterns are easily identified. 1 



1 For a more thorough discussion, see Frances A. Mullen, Educating 
Handicapped Children (Washington, D.C., Educational Service Bureau, Inc., 
1969) pp. 49-56. 
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Al1 In forma l Arrangement bet ween a Host Dist ric t ajid O t her P i, 8 tri e t« 

A Large district, usually a city, provides educational programs for 
its own deaf, bLind, and crippled children and upon request makes the 
classes available to other districts in the region in return for the pay- 
ment of their share of the costs. Historically, this has been a commonly 
applied solution. It grew out of necessity and convenience, and typi- 
cally was not formally conceived or defined in writing. This is essen- 
tially the arrangement that exists in the Dayton-Miami Valley region at 
present. 

Joint Agreements Based on Contracts 

Some states, in thinking through plans for more effective educative 
programs, have provided through legislative action provision for two or 
more districts or all or parts of districts in two or more counties to 
enter into agreements to provide education programs and services. 

Illinois school law provides for sucl^ agreements, some of which in- 
volve as many as twenty school districts. J They provide for shared costs 
and responsibility for overseeing the operation of the programs. Typically, 
these "Joint Agreements" do not create any special taxing authority for the* 
region included, and special guidelines must be worked out so that each 
district can contribute from its own "regular" revenue sources. 

California law provides that any district that does not have special 
programs for physically handicapped children may enter into agreement 
with another district in the county or with the office of the County Super- 
intendent to make such provisions. An example of this solution of cooper- 
ative planning and program operation exists in the Southwest Los Angeles 
County. There, as in numerous other instances, transportation, as well 
as cost problems and incidence statistics, figures largely in the solution. 

If children in these districts were to travel to classes in Los Angeles, 
some would be spending nearly two hours each way on school buses. An- 
other problem that existed was the perennial one which plagues the "infor- 
mal agreement "--concern whether the host district will continue to have 
space available to provide for children from other districts. Therefore, 
a formal agreement was worked out among the cooperating districts. 

The administration of the program rests with the superintendents 
of the cooperating districts with a steering committee, composed of one 
professional person appointed by the superintendent of each district, 
advising the superintendent group. The district that houses the program 
is in complete charge of administering the program and operating the 
services within a framework of established policies. This type of arrange- 
ment is much like that being recommended for the Dayton-Miami Valley region 
and represents what the staff of this study sees as a second step in the 
evolution of regional programs. 



See "Guidelines for Special Education Advisory Committees," 
Special Education Publication 365, State of Illinois, 1965. 
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The " Special School District: 11 Plan 

In Missouri in 1937 the Legislature enacted a law to provide for 
the establishment of special school districts to provide programs for 
handicapped children. As a result, the Special School District of 
St. Louis County is now in operation. 1 This is essentially a self- 
contained program with special buildings to house some of the classes 
and rent and lease arrangements with local school districts to provide 
for other classes. It provides its own buses and transportation system. 

Regional Intermed ia te Units 

Iowa in 1965 enacted legislation that permits the merger of County 
Boards of Education into REGIONAL EDUCATIONAL SERVICE AGENCIES. These 
agencies, which undertake powers and responsibilities formerly those of 
county offices, have as one of their major areas of service providing 
assistance to districts in the area of programs for the physically handi- 
capped and other exceptional children. In some instances, the RESA will 
operate the program through written agreement with the districts served. 

These RESAs have taxing authority and are able in sgme measure to equalize 
the differences between wealthy and poor districts. 

New York's BOCES (Boards of Cooperative Education Services) are per- - 

haps the best known of the intermediate district arrangements. They began 
with state legislation enacted in 1948. BOCES provide services and edu- 
cational programs for cooperating districts. Each cooperating district 
is directly involved in the planning of the programs, which require State ; 

Department of Education approval before implementation. The local schools 
share in the cost of BOCES programs as does the State Department. 



1 All of the above arrangements show options for operating multi" 

f district programs. They, in some measure, represent successive levels of 

jj improvement as a program moves from individual effort through informal 

f. cooperative arrangements on to formal joint agreements, and beyOnd that, 

I to regional units. 

i 

% 



I WHY THE PROJECT STAFF RECOMMENDS PLACEMENT WITH THE DAYTON BOARD { 

| , Under Section 3313.92, any local or city school district within the j j 

| area could operate ROEHC. > 

| Also, a county board of education could provide the program. This, 

I at least, is the interpretation given in an Attorney General's opinion , 

| in which it was judged that the phrase "any board of education" was meant 

t ; 
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1 See "Handbook of Operation," Special School District of St. Louis 
County, Missouri (Rock Hill, Missouri, 1968). 

2 See Donald G. Ferguson and others. Special Education and Pupil 

Services in RESA X (Cedar Rapids, Iowa: Joint County System, 1968). 
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II* Allocate Costs of Shared 
Facilities and Programs 

A. Review the Mayfield City School District General 
Fund budget. 

B. Determine which facilities and programs are shared. 

C. Determine the manner in which the cost of the 
shared facility or program varies. 

1. Review the basis for arriving at the cost. 

2. Determine how the cost is related to such 
factors as number of teachers, students, 
classroom units, or other variables. 

D. Determine what specific shared facilities and pro- 
grams should be allocated to the Hearing Center. 

1. Consider the materiality of the cost. 

2. Consider bookkeeping aiid record keeping 
requirements. 

3. Consider overall effect on the tuition 
rate. 

E. Develop a Schedule of Cost Allocation Percentages 
(Exhibit II). 

1. Obtain current statistics regarding number 
' of students, teachers, classroom units, 

and other bases to be used for cost allo- 
cation. 

2. Compute the Hearing Center's percentage for 
each allocation basis. 

F. Develop a Cost Allocation Work Sheet (Exhibit III) 
and compute the amount of shared facilities and 
programs to be allocated to the Hearing Center. 

G. Summarize the Hearing Center's portion of the 
shared costs for the school year onto the schedule 
illustrated by Exhibit I. 
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III. Estimate En ro I Intent 

A. Consult with the Hearing Center Director. 

B. Verify expected enrollment with individual school 
districts. 

C. Develop an Enrollment Summary (Exhibit IV) by 
school district. 



IV. Estimate State Foundation 
Program Receipts 

A. Determine the number of approved classroom units. 

B. Determine the number of approved supervisory units. 

C. Determine the amount of funds to be received for 

each approved unit: 



1. Minimum per classroom 

2. Special Education Allocation 



D. Determine if any special guarantees will affect the 
amount of State Foundation funds to be received. 

E. Compute total estimated State Foundation Program 
receipts. 



V. Compute Estimated 
Tuition Rates 
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A. Obtain the most recent regular tuition rate compu- 
tation of the Mayfield City School District from 
the Clerk-Treasurer. 

B. Calculate the Hearing Center's estimated tuition 
rate (Exhibit V) for: 

1. The Mayfield City School District 

2. Other participating school districts 

3. Nonparticipating school districts 



A billing procedure should be established that reflects the fis- 
cal needs and procedures followed by Dayton Schools. Also it should, 
in so far as possible, accommodate any peculiarities that might exist 
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METHOD FOR COMPUTING EXCESS COSTS FOR PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 

IN DAYTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



General Control (Cost per pupil system wide) $ 

Instruction (Actual Cost of School ’ a Operations 
Salary, regular staff 
Salary, substitutes 

Salary, special teachers based on percentage of 
time at school 

Salary, secretary, assistants to therapists, etc. 
Books, supplemental 
Supplies, instructional 

Equipment) § 

Operation of School Plant (Actual cost of school's operation 

Salary, custodial staff 
Other operational costs based on 
cost per pupil system wide) $ 

Maintenance of School Plant (Cost per pupil system wide) $ 

Coordinate Activities (Salary visiting teachers, secretaries 

based on percentage of time involved 
with school 

Other expenses based on cost per pupil 
system wide) $ 

Fixed Charges: Other auxiliary agencies 

Retirement - based on teachers' salaries, etc. 
Other costs - based on cost per pupil system 
wide 6 



Depreciation: 


Cost 


per pupil system wide 


$ 


Deduct : 


(a) 


Tuition paid directly by district $ 






(b) 


Reimbursement for special classes 





through S.F.P. $ 

NET EXCESS COST $ 



A more detailed procedure for determining tuition arrangements is 
found in the Mayfield Agreement and in the report of a study conducted 



1 See Appendix B, particularly Sections 7, 8, and 9 on pages B7 
and B8. 



by Arthur Anderson & Company for the Mayfield school district.* In 
proceeding with their deliberations on tuition and other financial 
arrangement , it is recommended that ROEHG officials obtain a copy of 
this report for careful inspection. In addition to discussing the 
concepts , it presents tables, charts, and forms well worth study. Much 
of the material to follow is excerpted from that study and will be re- 
ferred to as the Anderson Report or Study. 

The Anderson Report recommends that five specific steps be followed 
in establishing the tuition rate. These, it notes, should be calculated 
at the beginning of each school year, 

I. Budget Direct Costs 

A. Review the Ohio School District Chart of Appropri- 
ation Accounts to determine types of expenditures 
to consider. 

B. Develop a budget for those costs directly associ- 
ated with the Hearing Center. 

1. Determine specific requirements of the 
school in terms of: 

a. Teachers and other employees 

b. Fringe benefits 

c. Supplies 

d. Utilities 

e. Maintenance, replacement, and repairs 

f. Other requirements 

2. Review historical data and project costs of 
operating the Hearing Center for the school 
year . 

C. Summarize estimated costs onto the schedule illus- 
trated by Exhibit I. 



See Arthur Anderson & Co., "Proposed Model Accounting and Re- 
porting System and Tuition Formula for the Millridge Center for the 
Hearing Impaired," (Report for Mayfield City School District), pp. 2-4. 
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THE STATE ROLE IN FINANCING 

Certainly, Che present method and Level of financing educational 
programs lor physically handicapped children by the state, is inadequate. 
Generally, districts which ore providing programs (the iarge cities) 
are ones which receive the ieast favorable reimbursement under the 
School Foundation Program. More state aid could be obtained by moving 
the programs to "formula" districts. 1 This seems to be an unfortunate 
alternative, however, since usually these school systems offer the 
least favorable resources from a point of view of facilities, commit- 
ment, and supporting school services and programs. 

One authority in Ohio recently suggested that the State Board of 
Education should designate as a "formula" district any community which 
provides a regional special education program. Another recommended that 
the state devise a distribution system that provides a major share of 
the cost to all districts operating special education programs for deaf, 
blind, and crippled children. 

Financing is heavily dependent upon legislative decision. Some re- 
lief is incorporated in legislation which is being considered, but whether 
in the final analysis it will provide the needed help remains problematic. 

Ohio law concerning the School Foundation Program and numerous other 
statutes dealing with special education, with tuition, and reimbursement 
for transportation are relevant to this study. A study of them is recom- 
mended for those who are interested in regional programming for deaf, 
blind, and crippled children. However, because they already are avail- 
able and in a very readable presentation in the Administrator's Handbook 
for Specia 1, Education in Ohio's Schools they will not be reproduced in 
this report. In addition to the statutes related to the School Founda- 
tion Program the reader is encouraged to read: 

Section 3323.01 TUITION AND TRANSPORTATION FOR SPECIAL 

INSTRUCTION 

Section 3323.11 EXCESS COSTS FOR SPECIAL INSTRUCTION 

OUTSIDE DISTRICT 

Section 3323.12 PAYMENT FOR BOARDING EXPENSES 




I 
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1 This is a commonly used expression to distinguish between a 
school district which is reimbursed under the School Foundation Pro- 
gram on the basis of a formula to determine the dollar value of a 
classroom in contrast with those where the classroom is worth a fixed 
figure of three thousand and fifty dollars. The formula is applied 
when it is determined that it would yield a greater dollar value than 
the fixed figure. For a more detailed explanation, the reader is re- 
ferred to Administrator's Handbook for Special Education in Ohio's 
Schools (Columbus, Ohio: State Department of Education, June 1968) 

pp. 15-21. 
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Section 3317.08 TUITION FOR NONRESIDENT PUPILS: RESIDING 

IN UNTAXABLE AREAS . 
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The contents of this Handbook in addition to presenting the School 
Foundation Program includes the forms ’’APPROVED CLASSROOM UNITS" and 
"STATE SUPPORT CALCULATIONS" on the basis of which special allowances 
for operating programs for deaf, blind, and crippled children are cal- 
culated. 



A SHARED COST ARRANGEMENT FOR ROEHC 



It seems appropriate to point out that the project staff did not 
include a school finance authority, although we felt that we had com- 
petent council from people who are. Furthermore, we did not have the 
benefit of legal advisors but recommend that both such specialists are 
retained for this aspect of ROEHC 's work and in drafting the agreements. 

Our presentation on the financial arrangements to be incorporated 
in the agreement is general. The specifics will need to be detailed 
when those responsible get down to work on the actual contract. In this 
presentation we have depended heavily on the experience gained by others 
who have been through the demanding process of developing joint district 
agreements: the authors of Mayfield Agreement, the MDECA Agreement; 

staff members from the Tacoma, Washington Public Schools Joint Program, 
the Joint County System in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and the Special School 
District of St. Louis County, Missouri. 

What Should Go Into the Agreement 

At a minimum the agreement and supporting documents should include 
procedures for computing the tuition charges, a billing procedure, a 
budget accounting and reporting procedure, and sharing the costs of 
joint building projects if ROEHC becomes part of, or enters into, any 
such arrangements. 

The tuition formula will need to conform with requirements of 
appropriate statutes, for example, Sections 3323.10, 3323.11, and 
3317.08. 

To date, Dayton Schools have followed the following schedule for 
computing charges made to local schools for each child in the program. 
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PART II 



SIX IMPORTANT MANAGEMENT AND PROGRAM CONSIDERATIONS 
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Districts working together through the Regional Office for 
Educating Handicapped Children should give attention to im- 
proving and clarifying: 

* the financing system, 

* the transportation system, 

* the pupil evaluation ano placement system, 
and develop programs for: 

* parent and community education and information, 

* registering and a census of physically handicapped 
children, 

and they will need to give both short and long-range atten- 
tion to the need for additional physical facilities. 
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SECTION 3 
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FINANCING 



Educating deaf, blind, and crippled children is expensive. This 
fact Is a major reason for school officials all across the nation 
supporting joint district efforts to provide for these children. There 
is little doubt about the advantages of a good education program for 
physically handicapped youngsters. Evidence is abundant that children 
benefit and the community as well, in terras of economic factors. Sim- 
ilarly, there is little question of the right of these children, as any 
child, to a program realistic in terms of their needs and abilities. 
There are questions to be raised, however, about how most economically 
and efficiently to provide the program. 

The project staff learned during interviews with school officials 
from the districts participating in the Dayton physically handicapped 
program that there was little question about the present expense, but 
there was concern expressed about the possibility of increasing costs. 
The staff recognizes the validity of their concerns. All education 
costs are on the rise, and the special programs seem proportionately 
more expensive. It is not possible to predict what will happen to the 
costs for this or any other educational program, but certain measures 
can be taken to insure prudence and a high level of communication so 
that all concerned in the expense of the program are well informed. 



RECOMMENDATION 

* A heavier share of the cost of educating deaf, blind, and 
crippled children should be borne by the state than is 
presently the case. If the state does nothing to provide 
a more realistic and more equitable support program than 
at present, ROEHC should arrange for some of its programs 
to be operated in districts that receive a larger share of 
foundation support than Dayton does. 

* ROEHC should operate on a shared cost basis, with formula 
for calculating each participating district's contributions 
detailed in the written agreement or in supporting docu- 
ments . 

* One person within ROEHC should be assigned responsibility 
for administering the finances of the office. Another, 
probably the Director, should work actively to obtain 
"special funds" to underwrite the expensive programs. 
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alternative is that these or some other representative group simply be 
advisory to the Dayton officials while providing a liaison role for 
local districts. In this latter option the full burden of responsibil- 
ity for the program continues with Dayton; and, rather than a regional 
program, it becomes a host-guesSt relationship. That in essence is what 
operates at present, and the shortcomings are obvious. 



Section 3313.92 permits considerable freedom in structuring this 
body . The law states, "(C) Any agreement entered into under authority 
of this section may provide for: An orderly process for making deter- 

minations as to planning, execution, implementation, and operation, which 
may include provisions for a committee, board or commission, and for rep- 
resentation thereon." There is much latitude here. 

The authors of the Mayfield Agreement chose to employ an advisory 
role for this group and used the term Advisory Committee. The MDECA, 
in contrast, specifies two groups under this provision: the Association 

Assembly and the Board of Directors. The difference between these two 
approaches reflects, of course, the differences in the purpose and scope 
of intended activities. A mid-ground between these seems most appropri- 
ate to meet the needs of ROEHC. 

The project staff recommends the establishment of two bodies of rep- 
resentatives to be part of the ROEHC agreement: a Council of Represent- 

atives and a Committee of Directors. Included in their assigned duties 
and responsibilities should be: 



* Setting policies and regulations for the management and 
operation of ROEHC programs and services where called for 
in the agreement. 
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* Assigning standing and ad hoc committees and monitoring the 
efforts of those committees to carry out the work of the 
Council and Committee of Directors. In so doing to provide 
for as much invoLvement of participating district repre- 
sentatives as possible. 

* Cooperating with the Assistant Superintendent for Pupil 
Personnel Services of the Dayton Board to establish guide- 
lines and implement procedures of evaluation for programs, 
services, and administration of ROEHC. 

* Providing a liaison function to keep participating district 
officials appraised of the work of ROEHC on a continuing 
basis. This responsibility should extend also to perform- 
ing a public information function for keeping others in 
participating districts informed. It should include active 
participation in carrying out the recommendations discussed 
in Section 6 of this report related to the Parent and Com- 
munity Education and Information Program. 

* Taking responsibility for cooperating with Dayton school 
officials for pre-planning so that ROEHC programs will be 
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responsive to needs for change and modification ahead of 
emergency and crisis conditions. 

* Electing a Committee of Directors from among the member- 
ship of the Council and monitoring the terms of the agree- 
ment, particularly tnose aspects related to the Council. 

The Council membership should include two representatives from 
each participating district, one representative to be selected from the 
administrative staff of the school district and one from a lay body 
(School Board, PTA, PTA Council, Parent Council for Handicapped Chil- 
dren, etc.). There is merit, also, in the Council having ex officio 
representation from community organizations interested in the education 
of handicapped children, as well as the Division of Special Education 
of the Ohio Department of Education and from Institutions of higher edu- 
cation in the region that have or intend developing preparation programs 
for special education personnel. These "guests" of the Council could be 
particularly helpful through service on the committees and project groups 
of the Council. 



The Council obviously would be too large a body to meet regularly as 
a whole, or too large as a Council to take an active role in the day-by- 
day activities of ROEHC. It should perform an active liaison role while 
the majority of its concerns and responsibilities should be assigned to 
standing and ad hoc committees. Chief among the committees would be the 
Committee of Directors. The election of tne membership of this Committee 
should be one of the first and most critical responsibilities of Council 
members . 
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The Committee of Directors should be a small group of key special 
education and general administration officials from the participating dis- 
tricts. (The MDECA model warrants careful study in preparing this section 
of the agreement). Consideration should also be given to having at least 
one lay representative on the Committee of Directors. 
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The Committee of Directors should be heavily involved in the activ- 
ities of ROEHC, with regular meetings, at least quarterly and perhaps as 
often as each month. Their meetings should be built around carefully 
prepared agenda and recorded through a system of minutes and Committee 
records. It should have officers, at least a chairman and secretary, who 
would be responsible for calling and conducting the meetings and for pro- 
viding records and reports as called for in the agreement. 
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The Committee of Directors should assume responsibility for keeping 
close watch on legislative activities particularly in regard to modifi- 
cations in the School Foundation Program that might allow for a larger 
share of state support for regional programs or for education of deaf, 
blind, and crippled children. They should be alert also to follow through 
on any new legislative programs to increase the effectiveness of regional 
programs in the special education area. 
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for each area of disability that should be carefully read before pre- 
paring this section of the contract. ^ 

There will need to be placement and entitlement policies and pro- 
cedures carefully spelled out and tailored specifically to ROEHC's needs. 
These should be put into writing. To what extent they should be part of 
the agreement, however, is speculative. Probably only the basic consid- 
erations need to be Included in the agreement (as is the case in the May- 
field contract) with a more complete statement put into an ROEHC operations 
manual. 

Responsibilit ies and prerogatives of part ic ipating districts . In 
the agreement the responsibilities and prerogatives of participating dis- 
tricts should be detailed. Under Section 3313.92 there are many respon- 
sibilities assigned to the "host" district. Paraphrasing the Mayfield 
interpretation, for example, one notes that they: 

Act as sponsor of the agreement by inviting other districts to 

join by signing the contract. 

Serve as a repository for the signed agreements. 




Submit an annual report to all participating districts. 

Are the applicant for and recipient of all federal and state 
aid and are the recipient of all grants and gifts. 



Take and have exclusive charge of the construction of the project. 
Retain a qualified architect. 



I Handle project finances. 

V. 

I Establish a separate fund for the project. 

r 

I Accept or reject construction bids. 

| ; 

jjr' Determine, with confirmation of the Advisory Committee, the 

[ capacity of the school for each year's enrollment. 

| i 

r ■ 

I ^ J. William Hartwig and Christina C. Jones, "Ohio's Programs 

f: for Hearing Handicapped Children," (Columbus, Ohio: Ohio Department 

I i of Education, Division of Special Education, 1969). 
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John Herner and Victor J. Naples, "The Ohio Program for Visually 
Handicapped Children," (Columbus, Ohio: Ohio Department of Education, 

Division of Special Education, scheduled for 1970 publication). 

Victor J. Naples and Joseph H. Todd, "Orthopedically Handicapped 
Children in Ohio Public Schools," (Columbus, Ohio: Ohio Department of 

Education, Division of Special Education, 1968). 
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Set and collect tuition from participating districts. 



Set the charge for children that are in the program from non- 
participating districts. 



Establish and maintain an improvement and replacement fund for 
the school. 



Maintain fire and extended coverage insurance to cover the 
school . 



Maintain legal title to the school and the site. 



Etc. 



The MDECA arrangement, which in the judgment of the project staff 
is more of a region plan than that represented by the Mayfield Agree- 
ment, places fewer specific responsibilities on the Dayton Board; how- 
ever, they are significant. For example: 



Own real estate and structures. 



Take charge of details of construction, acquisition, or im- 
provements to buildings. 



Advertise for building bids and award contracts for construe 
tion and repair. 



Accept funds from participating districts and hold them in a 
separate account. 



Maintain, prepare, and submit records and reports. 
Operate as the employer for the agreement. 



Etc. 



THE ROEHC COUNCIL OF REPRESENTATIVES AND THE COMMITTEE OF DIRECTORS 



An early step in the development of ROEHC should be to set up an 
Ad hoc Council of Representatives and a working group of key officials 
to be an Ad hoc Committee of Directors. These groups would be intended 
to perform much of the preliminary work leading to formal agreements. 
When the agreement has been prepared, the Council and Committee should 
become formalized according to criteria and procedures stipulated in 
the agreement. 



If ROEHC is to be truly regional in character-providing programs 
to children from throughout a broad geographic area and encouraging the 
concern and participation of school and lay officials from the many 
districts represented--this must be clearly reflected in the make-up 
and responsibilities of the Council and Committee of Directors. The 
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Hopefully, if; along with a careful study of the two agreements and the 

text of Section 3313.92 presented in the Appendix will serve as a be- 
ginning. 

The pur pose of the agreement . To reflect the broad range of pro- 
grams and services of the Regional Office for Educating Handicapped 
Children, the purpose of the agreement should be clearly stated. 

The MDECA agreement presents an interesting approach. Its purposes 
are broad and allow for future developments--it is an expansive contract. 

T e Mayfield contract, in contrast, is very specific. It is appropriate 
tor the Mayfield area concern, as stated in the agreement, to build and 
operate . . . an elementary school for hearing impaired children," but too 
tight in its language to be appropriate for the broad range of activities 
intended in the ROEHC. There does appear to be some flexibility in the 
contract to allow for expansion of the program to a secondary level and 
possibly for developments in other disability areas. This flexibility 
appears limited, however, to provisions in Section 14, Amendments. One 
gets the impression that the Mayfield Agreement was not intended to be 
expansive, rather to facilitate cooperation on a limited program with con- 
siderable protection and caution built into the contract. This approach 
indeed has merit. It is prudent to be cautious when involved in completely 
new undertakings. For ROEHC, however, the project staff does recommend the 
more expansive approach with many of the desired protections being provided 
by a council of representatives with some rather broad authority. 

Member ship_ in ROEHC . Careful consideration will need to be given 
membership in ROEHC. The Mayfield Agreement makes a very thorough pre- 
sentation on membership. Its use of the term "participating district" 
seems very appropriate for the ROEHC agreement. Moreover, it gives atten- 
tion to making clear the central role occupied by the host district, a role 

much stronger and more prominent than is necessary or even desirable for 
ROEHC. 



The programs and services of ROEHC should be limited to the partici- 
pating districts except as might be provided in the agreement. The ROEHC 
is recommended to meet the educational needs of deaf, blind, and crippled 
children in a five-county area. It is possible, as is presently the case, 
that there will be space in some of the programs for children living in 
districts not participating in the agreement. These might either be chil- 
dren from outside the five-county area or within but who are residents in 
districts that chose not to participate fully in the agreement. These 
exceptions need to be anticipated and some provision to deal with them 

included in the contract. Again, the Mayfield plan treats this problem 
effectively. 



Another possible exception may relate to the use of some of the 
services of ROEHC, for example those of the proposed Educational Evalu- 
ation Center for Handicapped Children. There is no such service pro- 
gram discussed in the Mayfield Agreement, but the activities under the 
MDECA plan do appear to bear a relationship. Their writing to date does 
not offer solutions on this issue, but it is entirely possible that, as 
their programs become operational, they will need to deal with it. 
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jk Financial and property arrangements . In the agreement a great 

[ deal of attention will need to be given to financial and property 

I arrangements. Initially, assuming an early start for ROEHC, the costs 

[. will be primarily operating expenses. These must be shared by all par- 

1 ticipating districts on the basis of a formula that has been approved 

| by the signatories and made a clear and specific part of the contract. 

I In the Mayfield Agreement these considerations are detailed in particu- 

[ lar under Section 7, Apportionment of Operatin g Costs . 

There will need to be a finance officer appointed for ROEHC (prob- 
; ably the finance officer of the Dayton Board). The MDCA Constitution 

| notes that 3313.92 makes it mandatory for one board of education to ad- 

| minister the financial transactions of any joint agreement among boards 

I and stipulates the Clerk-Treasurer of the Dayton Public Schools to be 

| appointed Comptroller. 

[ The Mayfield Agreement is also very helpful in relation to provisions 

I dealing with sharing costs for physical facilities. At the present this 

| is not a primary concern in the Dayton-Miami Valley agreement but no one 

! can speculate that it will become important in the future. The Mayfield 

| Agreement is centrally involved with the construction of a new facility 

[ and with the sharing of costs for its construction and maintenance. Thus 

; its considerations and language are very specific. Of particular impor- 

\ tance in this regard are Section 1(f), "Project Costs"; and (h) , "Facil- 

ities Contribution"; Section 3, Appor t ionme nt of Project Costs ; Section 4, 
Construction Fund; Section 7, Appor t ionme nt of Opera t ing Costs ; Section 9, 
| Replacement and Improvement Fund ; Section 10, Additional Facilities Con- 
i' tr ibution ; Section 11, Insurance ; Section 12, Legal Title ; and Section 16, 

l Transfer of Facilities Contribution . 

I 

I Eligibility of children for placement . An important consideration 

j in the contract will be the ’eligibility of children for placement into 

| ROEHC programs and to receive its services. Again the Mayfield plan 

provides helpful guidelines. As a case in point: In the immediate future 

| there is apt to be a shortage of teaching stations for some disability 

| categories, particularly if pre-school deaf programs are to be considered. 

Some system of entitlement such as is described in Section 3, Management 
| and Operation of School in the Mayfield Agreement should be adopted. 

|. - 

I Perhaps the greatest source of aid in constructing this section of 

I the agreement will be the Program Standards of the Ohio Department of 

I Education which are explicit for each category of disability. Further- 

I more, they exist as criteria for placement if state reimbursement is to 

| be considered. Also the State Department has available bulletin material 

I 

\ 

I 

I' 
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* A broader sharing of responsibilities than exists in an 
informal arrangement for inter-district communication on 
a continuing basis. 

* Cooperative solutions to what are shared concerns, such as 
questions of eligibility for admission to the program, lo- 
cation and placement of facilities, transportation problems, 
etc. 

* Greater interest on the part of local administrators and 
board members in the program the children are receiving. 

By virtue of signing a formal agreement they are involved 
and committed to carry out the terms of the contract. 

* A public document useful for educational purposes in helping 
citizens in the region better understand the difficulties of 
providing educational programs for handicapped children. 

* Cooperative evaluation, including setting goals and criteria, 
methodology, interpretation and feedback to parents and 
others who are concerned about the outcome of the program 
and its management. 

* An instrument for evaluating the appropriateness and effec- 
tiveness of the relationship among the contracting parties. 

* Preplanning of those aspects of program management and oper- 
ation which need to be clarified and agreed upon by contract- 
ing parties. Consequently, more decisions to establish needed 
changes in program and management are anticipated rather than 
made in response to emergencies and crises. 

To insure these values the project staff had to deal with the ques- 
tion, "What should go into the ROEHC agreement?" Considerable time was 
spent consulting with school officials from the five counties and in 
seeking the advice of national leaders in special education as well as 
from other districts in Ohio and in the Ohio State Department of Educa- 
t ion. 



Although there is no model agreement which could be transported in 
toto to meet the needs of the Dayton-Miami Valley region, there are two 
in existence which have clear and direct relevance: The Mayfield Ohio 

Agreement and the Agreement and Constitution for Metropolitan Dayton 
Educational Cooperative Association.* Both of these agreements estab- 
lish cooperative educational ventures that cross district lines. Also, 
both are based on Section 3313.92 of the Ohio Code. 



* The entire text 
Appendices B and D. 



of both of these agreements is presented in 
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The Mayfield Agreement 

In February 1968 the Mayfield Ohio school district entered into 
an agreement with fourteen other suburban Cleveland school districts 
to establish a school for hearing impaired children. Although their 
contract is more limited in scope than that recommended for the Dayton- 
Miami Valley region, it deals with the same issues and was a response to 
needs similar to those which prompted the present study. 

As impressive as the document itself is the experience that its 
authors gained in developing the contract and in achieving its approval 
by school officials. In bringing about a ROEHC agreement, those respon- 
sible will have the same general process to carry out: working with 

representatives from all prospective participating districts to design 
the agreement, and working with legal counsel to formulate the precise 
wording to insure that the law is properly translated and that the wishes 
of the signatories are given proper attention. Indeed the Mayfield group 
constitutes a valuable resource, and consideration should be given to 
learning from their experiences. 

The MDECA Agreement and Constitution 

In September 1969, following great effort and deliberation, a number 
of representatives of school districts within Montgomery County met to 
give consideration to an Agreement and Constitution that established the 
Metropolitan Dayton Educational Cooperative Association. 

Although on the surface this agreement has nothing directly to do 
with the education of deaf, blind, and crippled children, its scope, the 
implications of having established a regional association, and the word- 
ing of the agreement itself are very relevant, in the judgment of the ! 

project staff. 

The MDECA Constitution establishes a multi-district association whose fl 

aim is to "... improve instructional and administrative functions and to 

make optimum use of public funds through cooperation of member school dis- | 

tricts." The initial effort of the Association is to be in the general 
area of data processing and in the cooperative use of computer hard and 
soft ware. However, the Contract points out clearly the Association's 
intention to establish a basis for cooperation so that other educational 
needs that are regional in character can be similarly met. Furthermore, 
the Association appears to be farsighted in that they call for not only 

authority to carry out the provisions of 3313.92 but also "... other ' 

sections in authority of the law of the State of Ohio pertinent hereto, 
and such amendments as may thereafter be provided." 

Content of the ROEHC Agreement s 

A great deal of work will need to go into the development of a ROEHC 
agreement with refinements far beyond the scope of this limited study. 

Legal consultation will be needed along with extended discussion among 
local officials. The purpose here is to provide an outline of some of 
what are seen as major considerations for inclusion in the agreement. 









.. J 



This does not preclude moving to a more regional concept 
if and as new legislation appears, 

* Resources within the Dayton Board of Education ana within 
other agencies and institutions in the city to support a 
comprehensive program for deaf, blind, and crippled chil- 
dren are many and impressive. For example, expanding work- 
experience opportunities for adolescent students (and there 
is need for expansion) means close work with many busi- 
nesses, industries, and agencies that are available in Day- 
ton. Equally impressive are the medical and other treatment 
facilities to work with children and to provide consultation 
to teachers and parents. 
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SECTION 2 

( A MULTI -DISTRICT AGREEMENT— ITS FORM AND CONTENT 



This section of the report deals with the question: What should 

be the nature of the relationship among the districts that are going 
to cooperate in providing educational programs and services for handi- 
capped children in ROEHC? 

It also considers: What type of group, council, board, or com- 

mittee would best provide for a high level of involvement and cooper- 
ation of the participating districts? 



RECOMMENDATION 

★ The agreement among the districts participating in ROEHC 
should be formal and in the form of a written contract 
as provided under the provisions of Section 3313.92 of 
the Ohio Code. 

* The agreement should provide for a Council of Represent- 
atives that would be made up of delegates from each of 
the participating districts, and for a Committee of 
Directors to be elected from among Council members. 



\ THE ROEHC AGREEMENT 

I 

| In making its recommendation for a contractual arrangement the 

project staff asked the question, "What is to be gained?" Perhaps 
most obvious is movement away from a purely host -invitee relationship 
between Dayton and the other districts in the program to one involving 
• more shared relationships and responsibilities. The intent of Ohio 

I law and indeed the wish of school administrators is that each school 

district take care of its own children — even physically handicapped 
I children. Recognizably, however, this is not always feasible and alter- 

native solutions must be sought. These children can be sent to the 
' State School appropriate to the handicap or they can be "farmed out" 

| and sent to another district or provided with a program of home in- 

[ struction. None of these in most instances is entirely satisfactory, 

I for all too often it can mean an abdication of responsibility--out of 

i sight, out of mind. A much more reasonable and responsible solution 

| lies in cooperative agreements among several districts that share in 

the problem. 

I ' 

i The type of agreement recommended in this project is intended to 

provide: 



* Program features and responsibilities not always properly 
attended to under informal arrangements, and to make them 
binding upon the parties designated in the agreement. 
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to include county boards. This was rendered in response to a situ- 
ation similar to what could develop in the Dayton-Miaml Valley region. 

A large city district in Ohio which was providing a program for its 
own deaf, blind, and crippled youngsters and for those from outlying 
districts lost a series of operating levies and faced having to close 
down some of its special and more expensive programs. Citizens from 
outside the city district, alarmed at the prospects of having nowhere 
to send their children, sought a solution through having their county 
board of education provide a program. However, such an arrangement was 
without precedent and required an interpretation of the law. During the 
ensuing months, the city school district's financial difficulties 
lessened, and it was unnecessary to follow through on establishing a 
county-operated program. To date, there remains no county-operated pro- 
gram, but until tested in a court of record, the Attorney General's 
Opinion continues to be relevant. 

Thus, there are options. Any existing school district in the region 
including the five county school systems could operate the ROEHC program. 
But, where is the best placement? None of the city districts in the area 
appears to offer any advantages over the present placement. However, there 
is reason to consider the merits of a county-operated program. Although 
the project staff decided to recommend placement in Dayton rather than in 
a county, the advantages of a county should be pointed out: 

* For the present short range, at least, the School Foundation 
Program would provide for a greater state contribution to the 
cost of educating deaf, blind, and crippled children than is 
possible with the program remaining in the Dayton School Sys- 
tem. Some state officials are aware that an inequity exists 
in this regard and have expressed an interest in modification 
of the present system. 

* It is a possibility (though not a certainty) that a county 
could acquire building sites in more favorable locations, 
close to limited access highway systems and at less cost 
than is likely within the city limits. Montgomery County, 
for example, already has a large tract of land, the site of 
the Joint Vocational High School, which would accommodate 
some future building for ROEHC needs. 

* Finally, it is also possible that a transfer of the program 
to a county would be a transitional step in the process of 
eventually moving the program for physically handicapped to 
a regionalized program under new legislation. 
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This Attorney General's Opinion was rendered in connection 
with Section 3323.01, Ohio Revised Code, Classes and Tra ining of 
Teachers for the Handicapped . 
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Willi (lie exception of the first, these advantages ore quite apocu- 
I a live and, In the Judgment of Che project scoff, not suf f le lonely clear 
oiul positive in their Impact to warrant a recommendation of transfer. of 
reaponsibi Lity at this time. 

The advantages of having the program in Dayton are rather impres- 
sive, Chief among these are: 

* physical facilities and a teaching and support staff of con- 
siderable quality already exist within the Dayton Board of 
Education. These are the basic elements on which program 
and expanded organizational modernization can be based. 

* The Dayton City Schools have a history and a reputation of 
providing high quality educational programs for deaf, blind, 
and crippled children, while other districts in the region 
are inexperienced in this regard. Other districts have, in 
fact, looked to Dayton to provide for their handicapped 
children. 

* Throughout the course of this study the officials of the 
Dayton Board have displayed a very positive and genuine 
interest in considering the need for strengthening and 
formalizing relationships with other districts that are 
participating in the existing program. They have similarly 
expressed an awareness of the need to strengthen, not only 
organizational aspects of the program (which this study 
focused on), but also to work toward some needed improve- 
ments in the instructional program and services offered. 

* The Dayton Board of Education has shown a willingness to 
cooperate in regional programs. This is a clearly observ- 
able fact as seen in the present study, and perhaps more 
so in the newly formed Agreement and Constitution for 
Metropolitan Dayton Educational Cooperative Association in 
which Dayton schools have agreed to play a central role. 

i 

* During this study many officials from school districts 
throughout the five-county region were interviewed, and 
their expectations were quite clear and hopeful that Dayton 
would, continue the program. There appeared to be a readi- 
ness to cooperate with Dayton along more formal lines In 
regionalizing the program with Dayton continuing to occupy 
a host district position. 

* Interest seems to focus on rebuilding the organizational 
structure and also on extension of program, rather than on 
radical replacement or displacement of the present program. 
Clarifying and strengthening relationships among cooperat- 
ing districts as provided under 3313.92 amounts to a natural 
transition and developmental strengthening, causing little, 
if any, inconvenience ana disruption to parties involved. 
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in the policies of Che par Lie i pa Ling districts. We are noc aware that 
there are any such peculiarities but make this suggestion to point out 
that possibility, for when these do exist there is usually good cause. 
Throughout its transactions, ROE 1IC should respect and take into account 
local district uniqueness. 

The Anderson Report recommends billing in August and December of 
each year. In this way the host district is better able to meet its 
expenses on a current basis. The August bill would be for September 
through December. It would be based on an estimated tuition rate cal- 
culated on the operating budget (for ROEHG) and on anticipated September 
enrollment. The December bill would be for the balance of the school 
year. It would be based on expected January enrollments and correct for 
any over or under charges in the August bill. The final step occurs at 
the end of the school year with a computation of the actual rate based 
on actual expenses and enrollment and adjustments made with participating 
districts. 

It is recommended that the August bill, and other bills as appropri- 
ate, be accompanied by several items of support information. The Ander- 
son Study suggests including along with the bill copies of Budgeted Ex- 
penditures, A Summary of Enrollment by School District (that is, each 
district participating in the agreement), Calculation of Estimated Tui- 
tion Rate, and Detail of Enrollment (name and attendance record for each 
child for each participating school district). 

Budgeting , accounting , and reporting procedures should be made clear 
in either the agreement or in supporting documents. The setting of a 
budget for ROEHC will, in all probability, need to conform to the timing 
and procedure followed by the Dayton Board. However, again it should be 
pointed out that considerations will need to be given to the budgeting 
problems which participating districts face. It is not anticipated that 
there will be problems in this regard since there are rather specific 
state guidelines in this regard which mandate most procedures and make 
for uniformity. We mention accommodation to participating districts to 
point out the critical need to display a cooperative attitude reflected 
in procedures and actions. 

Similarly the ROEHC accounting procedure will need to follow the 
Dayton system, initially, at least. It is recommended that a "Unit Budget 
System" or one of a type that separates the ROEHC program from others in 
the Dayton Schools be devised. It is desirable that ROEHC officials be 
made responsible and accountable for program costs and for a system of 
evaluation in which costs are matched with outcomes as stated in prede- 
termined program goals and objectives. In this regard, consideration might 
be given to a budgeting and accounting system such as the "Program Plan- 
ning Budgeting Systems." Through such a system, more input from officials 
in all participating districts would be encouraged. There would be 
greater opportunity for them to participate in both the development of 
the budget and in discussing the goals of the program and its evaluation. 
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Reporting related to financial matters should be given specific 
reference in the agreement as in the Mayfield Agreement and the Metro- 
politan Dayton Educational Cooperative Association Agreement. What j 

is reflected in these agreements, in essence, are the reports referred 
to under the law. Section 3313.92 stipulates, M (C) Any agreement 
entered into under authority of this may provide for: (8) Designation 

of one or more of the participating boards of education to maintain, 
prepare, and submit, on behalf of all parties to the agreement, any or 
all records and reports with regard to the activities conducted under 
the agreement, including without limitation those required under sec- 
tions 3301.14, 3313.50, 3319.32 to 3319.37, inclusive, 3321.12, 3323.08, 
and 3323.13 of the Revised Code.'* 

No doubt ROEHC officials, the Council of Representatives and the Com- 
mittee of Directors will want to go beyond the legal requirement in re- 
porting finances, also beyond what is called for in the Agreement. 

Communication of financial information on a broad basis, along with I 

other kinds of evaluative and public relations reporting, is regarded j 

as very important to the success of ROEHC. It is an area in which the j 

Council and the Committee of Directors should perform the leadership 
function. \ 



SHARING THE COSTS OF JOINT BUILDING PROJECTS 

There is no immediate need for concern with this type of expense 
and accounting, but it is anticipated that the time is not far off when 
construction of new or expanded facilities will be suggested by the 
ROEHC administrator and the Committee of Directors. 

Section 3313.92 JOINT BUILDING PROJECTS, INCLUDING SCHOOLS FOR 
HANDICAPPED CHILDREN, is addressed quite specifically to this concern. 
There are several sections of this statute that will need careful study, 
and legal counsel will be necessary when these are translated into an 
agreement . 

One question that might arise is: If new or existing facilities 

that are not owned by the Dayton Board are to be incorporated into ROEHC 
programs, how will cooperative financing be arranged? It is possible 
that such a situation will arise, either to take advantage of greater re- 
imbursement under the school foundation program, because a more conven- 
ient and/or less expensive building site could be had or simply because 
it Is better for the children, or for all of these reasons. 



See Appendix B, page 10, Section 18, Notices ; Annual Report , 
Miscellaneous ; and Appendix D, page 3, Records and Reports . 

2 

See Appendix A. 
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Section 3313.92 answers some of the questions that arise but 
raises others. For example, it requires that funds contributed by 
participating districts for building, maintenance, etc., must be 
placed in a separate fund in one of the participating districts, and 
that this fund shall be invested, disbursed, audited, and reported 
under provisions of law applicable to the Board in whose custody the 
fund is placed. If ROEHC programs operate in buildings located in dis- 
tricts other than Dayton, who owns the buildings and maintains the fund 
or funds? Possibly a leasing arrangement could be the solution, or re- 
versing the tuition arrangement (ROEHC providing tuition for placement 
of its children in other participating districts). 

It is assumed that the statutes provide for such contingencies, 
but admittedly the project staff did not conduct an in-depth research 
to determine exactly what those might be. Our chief purpose is to 
point out the possibility that such a situation might arise and that 
it should be anticipated. 

Also we want to point out that ROEHC leadership should not look for 
its solution by asking only what present statutes allow. Considerations 
of what would provide the best setting for children (transportation 
factors, proximity to home neighborhood influences, etc.) and the desire 
to involve as many aspects of the program as is possible and sensible 
should weigh heavily in decisions also. 
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FINANCE ADMINISTRATOR FOR ROEHC 

There are at least two specific and distinct kinds of responsibil- 
ities that need to be assigned within ROEHC for financial activities. 

One requires a finance officer with competence in budget monitoring, 
accounting, and the legal aspects of school finance. This position has 
been discussed in earlier sections and appears throughout the report. 

A second assignment, somewhat less technical but an even more important 
responsibility to the success of ROEHC, involves the administrative 
ability to keep a high quality of programs and services flowing through 
a balance of needs and resources. This should be assigned to the head 
ROEHC Administrator. 

Special education is an area for which "outside" funds are avail- 
able from a variety of local, state, and national resources, but these 
must be aggressively sought. Fund-raising "know-how" and grantsman- 
ship will be necessary. Federal and state support programs are intended 
to help with a variety of local program needs. For example, at the 
federal level, the following are illustrative: 

ESEA 89-10, Title VI-A--This is a program based on federal funds 
but administered through the State Department of Education. 
Other Title VI programs administered from the U.S. Office 
of Education include money to support programs for multi- 
handicapped, deaf-blind children, for Regional Resource 
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Centers (discussed in more detail in Section 5 of this 
report), and for recruitment and information systems. 

ESEA 89-10, Title III--This supports innovative programs in 
which 15 percent of the funds are specified for pro- 
grams for handicapped children. 

EPDA 90-31 — This is concerned primarily with the recruitment 
and training of personnel in which 10 percent of the 
funds are earmarked for handicapped children by an agree- 
ment within the U.S. Office of Education. 

The Vocational Educational Act 90-576, 1968, amended — This 
-has 10 percent of its funds earmarked for handicapped 
children. 

90-538, Handicapped Children's Early Education Assistance 
Act--This rather new program holds great promise. 

88-164--This provides research money. 

85-927 — This Teacher Training Act has money for colleges and 
universities and money for state departments which in 
turn can make it available for fellowships or inservice 
work. 

Other expensive items in the ROEHC operation beside the basic pro- 
gram include research, experimentation, special equipment, and sta£f 
development. Other sources of money can be tapped for some of these. 
ROEHC can actively obtain gifts and bequests if the public knows that 
the "machinery" to receive these is operational. An example is the 
deaf education program which over the years has been the recipient of 
numerous gifts. In 1955, a time when the Board, according to our infor- 
mation source, could not purchase equipment that was not applicable to 
all children, acquired all of its hearing aids and certain other spe- 
cialised equipment through donations. Much more recently, in 1962, 
nearly $5,000 of donated money was spent on large amplifiers and enough 
headsets for each child to be accommodated. Also in 1965, the McCall 
Employees Civic Association contributed approximately $2,000 for the 
purchase of specialized equipment. 

Donations to the Gorman School program for crippled children, as 
reported by the director of the program, in the 1968-69 school year 
amounted to nearly $2,000. 

When needs and channels are clear and someone is actively pursuing 
available money, these gifts and grants can become a substantial finan- 
cial source . 



SECTION 4 



TRANSPORTATION 



Transportation is an important consideration in planning educa- 
tional programs for handicapped children. Deaf, blind, and crippled 
youngsters more often than other students require being transported 
because their disabilities impede their capacity to move about. Many 
children would not be able to attend school at all if transportation 
arrangements were not made for them. Special accommodations need to 
be made in the types of conveyances used and in routing. 

Local administrators participating in regional programs report 
transportation problems to be one of their greatest sources of frus- 
tration. In addition to concerns about expense there are those associ- 
ated with employing drivers and maintenance personnel. There are end- 
less headaches related to setting and operating bus routes, and in 
making decisions about who gets to ride and who does not, about whether 
to use Board-operated vehicles or public conveyances, and whether to 
coordinate with other districts where transportation lines cross. 



RECOMMENDATION 

* For the short term, the project staff recommends that each 
participating district provide its own transportation 
arrangements and that ROEHC assume responsibility for co- 
ordinating the region-wide program. 

* ROEHC efforts should include: 

Coordinating routes ana schedules. 

Providing an information and consultation service, and 

Conducting evaluation and research studies. 

* For the long term, a centrally-operated regional program of 
transportation may provide workable and economic solutions 
while offering maximum safety, convenience, and educational 
benefits for the children. This prospect will require a 
careful watch to see whether the state offers any signifi- 
cant support for new approaches, and it will require that 
ROEHC officials conscientiously study the problems. 
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RESPONSIBILITY FOR TRANSPORTATION 



The advice which the staff received from authorities within Ohio 
and outside presents a conflicting picture. There is consensus among 
officials, in large districts at least, that it is desirable to "run 
your own transportation program. " In this way, they claim, there is 
better control and a greater chance that transportation decisions will 
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be based on the needs and convenience of the children rather than on 
fiscal and managerial considerations. Where these authorities depart 
from this counsel is in providing transportation for children from 
other districts. On this point their advice is, let each board pro- 
vide its own. Their suggestions appear to be based on a reluctance to 
become involved with the difficult and costly problems involved in 
transporting children not residents of the host district. Those we 
interviewed were quick to report, however, that such arrangements have 
usually been poorly coordinated and inefficiently operated but that 
some workable system could be devised and should be worked on. 
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The ROEHC Coordination Role 



Responsibility for its coordination role should be specifically 
assigned within ROEHC with a written job description to include the 
following considerations: 



Coordinating routes and schedules . Because of the low Incidence 
of deaf, blind, and crippled children and since there is not apt to be 
a concentration of them in compact areas throughout the region, trans- 
portation routes become very extended. Children must be transported 
considerable distances involving a large investment of valuable student 
time. Furthermore, school schedules often require that youngsters 
move to and from school during rush hour periods presenting increased 
safety hazards. Routes must change from time to time to accommodate 
new children in the program and those who move, and to eliminate stops 
for youngsters who for one reason or another leave the program. New 
highways are being built constantly, and other changes in the traffic 
patterns require continuous accommodat ion if the shortest, least costly, 
safest, and most efficient routes are to be programmed. 



All of these are just examples of the many factors which must be 
considered when coordinating a transportation program. It must be 
pointed out that this presents a formidable task for any single trans- 
portation system. When several are operating to serve a single school 
program, the overall coordination problem becomes horrendous. Further- 
more, with several officials in as many districts being responsible for 
making decisions, it is unreasonable to expect that they will do so with 
equal efficiency, taking cognizance of the relationship of their program 
to the others in the region. Thus, the need to establish an office for 
transportation coordination within ROEHC is obvious. 



Providing information and consultation services . There is a great 
deal of information available to help in making decisions about trans- 
portation but it comes from a variety of sources and is always changing. 
Other regions may be doing things of interest. The State may be involved 
in transportation plans and studies, or changes in standards that must be 
monitored. The State has transportation guidelines, about which ROEHC 
must be knowledgeable. The State Department of Education, for example, 
makes specific provisions for sharing the expense of transporting handi- 
capped children, but we discovered that not everyone was aware that this 
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resource existed. 1 The ROEHC person responsible must be aggressive in 
keeping officials in participating districts up-to-date and informed. 

He must arrange for meetings so that joint consideration can be given 
to find the best ways for districts to work together in arriving at 
solutions to their mutual transportation problems. 

His information service regarding transportation should extend to 
helping parents and interested citizen groups. Often when districts 
run their own transportation programs for handicapped children, parents 
and community councils provide much of the manpower, finance, and equip- 
ment. 



Conducting evaluation and research stud ies . Evaluation of the 
effectiveness and efficiency of transportation arrangement should be 
continuous. Answers must be sought to questions about the impact of 
various arrangements on the youngsters' educational, psychological, and 
social development. The effect that traveling has on children, it is 
speculated, would show a relationship to distances traveled, time spent 
enroute, and the conditions of travel. To the authors' knowledge, how- 
ever, there is little research evidence to clarify these relationships. 
Even time and distance guidelines which are commonly recommended today 
are speculative and need to be evaluated. 

A study needs to be done concerning details of the present trans- 
portation arrangements: how many children are traveling how far and 

over what period of time; what do children do during their bus time; 
what alternatives can ROEHC offer as improvements, etc.? Title VI might 
provide funds for such a study. Too often the travel conditions that a 
child is expected to endure daily have not been experienced by any of 
educational staff other than drivers. 

Throughout our nation there are vast changes occurring in public 
transportation with innovations that could possibly provide some solu- 
tions to problems involved in transporting handicapped children. Also, 
developments in educational technology may provide some interesting 
opportunities to take advantage of the time children spend on busses 
enroute to and from school; for example: the possible use of educational 
television or audio presentations for instruction, review, or for 
pleasure and relaxation. It is conceivable that "bus time" could be 
used profitably as tutor time or for counseling or for a variety of 
other purposes. The possibilities are indeed vast and exciting, but 
it will be necessary for someone to have responsibility to work with 
them if any progress is to be realized. 

Through evaluation and experimentation, a regional transportation 
system might be devised to supersede what is presently recommended. 

This possibility should be continuously explored. 



See Appendix C-34 • 
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Board - Owned Kgu ipinont: or Buhl JLc Transports t ion 



For the short range, since we recommend that each district pro- 
vide its own transportation, it follows that each district should make 
its own decision about the purchase of equipment. However, ROEHC could 
provide very helpful consultative service through its transportation 
coordinator. 

The variables, on the basis of which decision will be reached, are 
complicated and interrelated; and they will vary from district to dis- 
trict. Some communities are limited in the availability of public trans- 
portation. Others are particularly fortunate. Even some communities 
with good intra-city transportation have none to link them with the com- 
munity in which the school is located. Many districts have volunteer 
groups of parents and citizens who provide transportation for handicapped 
children, while others do not. Also, the resources for financing the 
transportation program will vary from district to district. The one fac- 
tor that will not vary is the need for help among local school people in 
relating all of these variables and possibilities to achieve the best 
working solution. It is with this task that ROEHC initially can be of 
greatest service. 



SUMMARY OF PRESENT CONCERNS 

Since the facilities for the deaf at Kennedy and Belmont High Schools 
are not readily accessible from I 70, I 75, or from other freeways, trans- 
portation for the children living north of the City of Dayton presents 
some difficulties which should be worked on. 

The communities of Kettering, Miamisburg, West Carrollton, etc., 
would benefit by coordination with southward area transportation arrange- 
ments. 

A group of parents who have formed "The Sightless Children's Club" 
have handled and, in a large part, financed transportation of blind chil- 
dren to Grant School. Because of the limited number of children in this 
program, it has not presented problems of transportation. When the Route 
35 Expressway is completed, the Grant School location will be the most 
accessible of ail the schools for the handicapped. However, the travel 
time to and from this school may be greater for inner-city children than 
for those in the suburbs. 

With regard to the physically handicapped, although the Gorman School 
location makes it easily accessible, the problem here involves types of 
conveyances needed to haul the children. A great number of these chil- 
dren must be lifted in and out of vehicles, which include special busses 
designed to accommodate wheel chairs and with lifts to raise and lower 
them. Getting drivers and other capable of handling the children is a 
major concern. 
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Even after an orthopedic child has been reassigned fully to the 
home district, he will still have difficulty operating in his local 
high school. Thought should be given to establishing a high school 
to accommodate the or t hoped ically handicapped of the region in a lo- 
cation accessible to rapid transportation. 

Finding solutions to transportation problems for a regional pro- 
gram will require considerable time and effort with changes in arrange- 
ments being made to accommodate circumstances which cannot always be 
predicted and controlled. 



SECTION 5 



EVALUATION AND PLACEMENT 



Special education developed to adapt school programs to the needs 
of children with educational disabilities. It is predicated on the 
belief that every child, regardless of handicapping conditions, has a 
right to an education. Experience has shown that to provide a meaning- 
ful program for a handicapped child requires specialized knowledge and 
understanding of his disability in order to make the accommodations 
that are needed. 

These programs fail in meeting their responsibilities when children 
are placed into them without a full understanding of their special needs 
and when proper attention is not given to tailoring program objectives 
and approaches to them. If placement is mechanical, lacking in thorough- 
ness of evaluation, or based on gross inspection, it is apt to be mis- 
placement. Then the child, his teacher, even his parents will feel that 
he does not belong in that "special class." Their expectations will be 
clouded and they will lack a clear understanding of just what to do to 
make his school program rewarding and successful. 

Special education programs particularly for deaf, blind, and crippled 
children are heavily dependent upon a comprehensive and well-managed pupil 
evaluation and placement system. 



RECOMMENDATION 

* An EDUCATIONAL EVALUATION CENTER FOR HANDICAPPED CHILDREN should 
be established to operate as a unit within ROEHC. 

* The Center should serve a variety of purposes of which two are 
primary : 

Educational evaluat ion--developinent of educational 
plans and prescriptions for children seen in the 
Center. 

Educational placement--formulation of decisions re- 
garding which children seen in the Center should be 
placed into the ROEHC programs and which could be 
more appropriately provided for in the child's home 
school setting. 

In addition to these primary responsibilities the Center staff 
should contribute to ROEHC and the school districts it serves through 
several other kinds of activities: staff development, program evalu- 

ation, research and experimentation, and providing limited counseling 
and treatment services. 



the evaluation and placement function 
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What needs to go into the child's educational program? Are any 
special instructional approaches and techniques called for? Should 
speech, occupational, physical or other kinds of therapy be included 
in the work with him? What is his level of motivation and his learn- 
ing style? Are there special kinds of help that could be offered to 
his parents as a part of his educational program? What special class, 
what teacher would best meet his needs? These and a varietv of other 
questions should concern the Center staff when it works with a child! 
Emphasis should be on building a plan of action for the child's educa- 
tion and on the kind of help needed by those who will be expected to 
carry out the plan. In a very real sense the Center's concern will be 
for the child's teacher as much as for the child. 

Clearly we are recommending a Center to provide a continuing serv- 
ice, not a clinic in the usual sense where the focus is on diagnosis 
and classification of children into categories of exceptionality. This 
is not to disparage the value ot classification, for indeed programs 
for many years to come will be based on such arrangements as classes 
or deaf or blind or crippled children. However, we do reject the value 
of diagnosis that has classification as its only outcome. And, we want 
to emphasize the waste in evaluation for purposes of placement if nothing 
beyond simply transferring a child into the program is achieved. Too 
often in the past, these errors have been committed, and although classi- 
fication per se does serve certain administrative purposes, it fails to 
meet the needs of the children and their teachers whose questions and 
problems only become clear after placement. 

The Center's evaluation and placement functions will be both short 
and long range. For some children the need for special placement will 
be obvious; thus Center activities to bring it about will be limited. 

In such instances, the majority of the Center's staff activities will 
follow placement and take place in the child's school and with his 
teacher. Educational program prescription writing, for example, may be 
initiated in the Center but continue in the child's classroom with con- 
sultation being provided for his teacher. 

Many cases, however, may require greater attention preceding place- 
ment decisions. When there is reason to question the value of special 
class placement, thorough consideration will always be given to deter- 
mining whether the child will be best served in a ROEHC program or in 
his own home school. Primary consideration must be given to the child's 
needs as a human being; he is more like other children than unlike and 
should be treated as "special" only as his disability makes program 
adaptations necessary. A case in point is in relation to placement in 
special education units. A first consideration should be given to keep- 
ing a child in his regular home school situation, bringing special help 
to him and his teacher. Even in instances of placemenc in a special 

unit, as many experiences with children in regular programs as feasible 
should be emphasized. 



Whether spool fit* activities of the Center are of short or lengthy 
duration, It Is hoped that the process of evaluation will be conceived 
of as continuous and long range. It should be seen as a continuous 
pupil progress monitoring and program-adaptation process. Emphasis 
should be on program development and that, by definition, is continuous 
and long range, A teacher’s need for consultation and evaluation re- 
garding her work with a child is continuous. In providing it, the Center 
staff will need to have close liaison with the teacher and with the con- 
sultants from the proposed Instructional Material Center. 

This liaison will involve the Center staff's spending considerable 
time in the classrooms, again emphasizing the "mainstream" nature of 
the Center as an integral part of ROEHC, not adjunctive and peripheral. 



TREATMENT 

The Center should not be considered a treatment facility in the 
usual clinical sense; yet it will have the capacity to provide some short- 
term psychological, medical, physical, and other therapies. The staff 
will have competence in these areas, and there will be instances when 
remedial efforts will be called for as part of the evaluation process. 
Counseling with parents, for example, is a common need at the point where 
a handicapped child is being considered for placement into a special 
class. Educating a handicapped child is a corporate effort; parents, 
schools, and community are all involved. We have learned that parents 
are the key to educating these children and that these parents need the 
help of school people who are willing to include them in carrying out 
educational prescriptions, especially with the deaf. This should begin 
at the evaluation stage. 

Physical therapy may take place in the Center as part of the process 
of developing an understanding of a child's capacity to benefit.from a 
certain technique or through the use of specialized methods. Speech and 
audiological treatment will be appropriate in some cases in facilitating 
placement decisions and be carried out in the Center. Finally, the Center 
staff will be expected to conduct controlled experiments in the use of 
new concepts, methods, and equipment. 



SCOPE 



Ultimately the Center might offer its services to a broad range of 
children but initially it: should be reserved for physically handicapped 
children, those about whom this project is specifically concerned. Also, 
the geographical region for services should be limited to the area covered 



1 in this project we have not concentrated on a proposal for an 
IMC since one is being developed by others in the Montgomery County-- 
Dayton-Miami Valley Area. The objective of the staff in this project 
will be to support their efforts. 
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by the* ROE I1C agreement— d istricts within the five-county area that 
have, through written contract, committed themselves to participation 
in the ROEHC programs anti to sharing in the burden of financing the 
program. 

Two exceptions seem apparent: 

The first exception is related to the Center's capacity 
and staff limitations. If at any time the Center administra- 
tion finds that its staffing is adequate to broaden its serv- 
ices without sacrificing the quality of attention to its 
primary objectives and to its primary clients, it would be 
reasonable to do so. Services could be offered to a clientele 
other than those who are participating in ROEHC agreements on 
a cost reimbursable basis. In making such a decision, the 
administration will need to consider whether it is more appro- 
priate to broaden the scope of its services to contracting 
districts or to provide primary services to a broader clientele. 

The second exception relates to the fact that there are 
federal and other monies available to support such centers 
and hopefully these will be sought. In some Instances, fund- 
ing agencies stipulate requirements that govern the scope of 
service of such centers to, ". . . apply the best methods of 
appraising the special education need of handicapped children 
referred to them and will provide other services to assist in 
meeting such needs." 1 These centers are to be regional and, 
although the guidelines leave the definition of the region up 
to those who are seeking funds, they do require that it be 
defined, and it is implied that a somewhat larger area than 
is called for in the present proposal is preferred. 

There are no regional resource centers currently being funded under 
this act that have a major focus on services to physically handicapped 
children; yet the need is apparent. Throughout the country, school dis- 
tricts are experiencing an increase in the number of deaf children in 
need of special educational help. In all areas of physical disability, 
changes in incidence are being predicted. Generally, the educational 
problems associated with physical disabilities are appearing to be 
more severe among the children coming into special education programs. 
Evaluation methods and techniques are undergoing continuous modification 
to more adequately meet the needs of a more severely handicapped popu- 
lation, as are educational adaptations for these children. 



Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Department of Health, Education and Welfare, "Regional 
Resource Centers, Policies and Procedures for Applications." 



A Base of Cooperation is Established 

Ohio, we have learned, operates the largest deaf, blind, and 
crippled day school program in the nation. This program has de- 
veloped through cooperation of the State Department of Education, 
local school districts, and institutions of higher education. A base 
for cooperation supporting the activities of the proposed Center is 
already assured. 

The Dayton-Miami Valley Region provides an ideal geographic and 
professional environment for the establishment of such a Center. The 
need is clear; and there already exists a commitment to an interdis- 
ciplinary, regional, and educationally-oriented approach to services 
for physicaLly handicapped children* Furthermore, the nature of the 
proposed Educational Evaluation Center for Handicapped Children recom- 
mended in this report conforms clearly to the purposes described in the 
law: 



A regional resource center would provide a bank of 
advice ana technical services upon which educators in the 
region could draw in order to improve the education of 
handicapped children. The primary task of the center 
would be to focus on the special educational problems of 
individual handicapped children referred to it. The center 
would provide testing and educational evaluation of the 
child, and in the light of this evaluation would develop 
a program of education to meet the child's particular re- 
quirements. Working closely with the handicapped child’s 
parents and teachers, the center woula then assist the 
school (or other appropriate agency) in providing this 
program, periodically reexamining and reevaluating the 
program, and making any adjustments which are necessary to 
keep the program responsive to the educational needs of 
the handicapped child. ^ 

A further review of the law and the Senate report suggests that 
centers will be required to provide educational testing and evaluation 
services for the handicapped children referred to them. They would be 
expected to give consideration to the development of methods for apprais- 
ing the special education needs of the handicapped children, to follow 
through with the development of individually prescribed educational 
programs for the children evaluated, to follow the progress of the child 
evaluated, to modify the prescribed program if necessary, and to assist 
the school (or other appropriate agency) providing educational programs 
recommended by the staff. 

Furthermore, the legislation implies that centers will be: 

1) expected to evaluate effectiveness of the educational programs 



Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
No. 726, November 6, 1967). 



(Senafe Report 



<h‘v<* loped lor n particular child mid .share this Informal Jon with others 
concerned with such children, and ?) expected to develop and execute a 
plan to evaluate their own efficiency and effectiveness and to report 
on this to others concerned with the development of similar centers. 
This is particularly important because of the experimental nature of 
the resource center program. It is 3) expected that resource centers 
will assist in the training of the personnel necessary to operate such 
centers as well as in the training of teachers who will be working 
with children referred. 



STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

The Center staff should participate in a variety of pre-service and 
in-service educational programs in cooperation with regional institutions 
that have common responsibilities for the preparation of teachers of 
handicapped children ana specialists from among the helping professions-- 
psychologists , medicine, social work, and counseling, etc. Much of the 
Center's staif development activity should relate to the demonstration 
of techniques for educating deaf, blind, and crippled children and for 
evaluating their educational development. The Center's program would 
have training outcomes by the very nature of the way in which educational 
plans and prescription development and writing occur. Undoubtedly what 
they would prepare for one child would have value in working with other 
children; thus each teacher's knowledge ana skill learned from working 
on preparations for one child would generalize and provide background for 
broader application. 

All teachers from the ROEHC special classes would be included in 
Center staffing when one of their children was being planned for. In 
some instances this would be limited involvement in the evaluation 
process preceding placement. It is anticipated that teachers would 
spend less time in the Center and more time involved in prescription- 
writing activities after the child was placed in their class. 



RELATIONSHIPS WITH SPECIALISTS IN OTHER AGENCIES AND SCHOOLS 

The staff would maintain close working relationships with persons 
in a variety of settings inside the schools and outside in community 
agencies and private practice. There should, for example, be an agree- 
ment worked out with the Department of Vocational Rehabilitation to 
assign one or several counselors to this Center, either as regular staff 
members or in an adjunct relationship. These counselors, in addition, 
to providing direct service, would have liaison responsibility between 
the Center ana the Department of Vocational Rehabiliat ioa. 

The Center staff is in no way intended to replace pupil services 
specialist in cooperating school districts; rather, a highly collab- 
orative relationship is envisioned. Local specialists, in all proba- 
bility, will be primary referral agents to the Center. Some of them, 
no doubt, will serve on the Center Advisory and Project Committees. 
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Local pupil services specialists will be called upon to conduct 
some phases of the evaluation process. As noted earlier, many 

youngsters seen at the Center will be recommended for return to their 
local districts and for placement into regular classes. In these 
instances local pupil services specialists will be the primary liaison 
persons between the local district and the Center staff. 

Persons from the medical community, it is hoped, will be drawn into 
a close working relationship with the Center. Some might be employed on 
a consulting basis, and there should be relationships developed with 
interns in local hospitals. 
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SECTION 6 

parent and community education and information programs 



Education is a cooperative responsibility Involving many segments 
of the community-parents, families, the schools, and other agencies 
and institutions. Nowhere is this clearer than with reference to handi- 
capped children. Historically, parents with the help of community 
groups and often professionals from outside of education have initiated 
the first moves for the education of these children. Evident in early 
programs were the dedicated leadership and work of parents, ease of 
communication because of relatively small size, and parent involvement 
in the actual program and in soliciting community support. These parents 
were convinced that their handicapped children needed an education and 
were entitled to it as any non -handicapped child. Also, if the youngsters 
were not provided adequate educational opportunity, the community would 
suffer in manpower loss, increased welfare and dependency rolls and in 
general citizen participation. 

As special education programs get larger, more sophisticated and, 
in some cases, more removed from parents and community, the educational 
leadership must double efforts to provide a continuous program for keep- 
ing parents involved and the community informed. 



RECOMMENDATION 

* The project staff recommends that ROEHC maintain a planned, 
systematic community education and information program and 
that it involve parents and community people in carrying 
out the program. 

* It is further recommended that parents and community repre- 
sentatives be encouraged to become more involved in the 
education of the children through participation on advisory 
groups and as support personnel, teacher aides, child aides, 
parent educators, and the like. 

We in the school must remember that parent and community education 
and information is not a one-way service provided by educators. This 
broad area involves parent and family education, information, involve- 
ment, progress assessment and reporting, discussion groups, classes, 
parent and family counseling, and, in general, two-way communication. 
With regard to the community, it means maintaining an awareness of what 
is available, what the needs are through a planned education and infor- 
mation program aimed at the community, and an acceptance of community 
involvement. Beyond parent and the general community is another area 
that the educational system must strive to work with cooperatively to- 
ward common goals--that of community agencies and professional services. 



